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THE REAL BEGINNING OF AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 



THE VIRGINIA ASSEMBLY OF 1619. 



By Mary Newton Stanard. 



It is the fashion to think of American democracy as hav- 
ing had its origin on this side of the Atlantic. It was really 
a gift from England, conceived there in the minds of a group 
of men responsible for the beginning of successful English 
colonization of the New World, and was brought to birth in 
Virginia on July 30, 16 19, when a Legislature, elected by the 
people of the colony, assembled at Jamestown to make laws 
for the people who had chosen them. 

Fortunately for Americans, the narrow and despotic James 
I had about him strong men, who were members both of his 
Parliament and of the Council for the Virginia Company of 
London. 

Chief among these was Sir Edwin Sandys, son of the Arch- 
bishop of York and brother of the quaint poet, Master George 
Sandys. Both Virginia and New England might claim him 
as godfather, for before the Pilgrims set sail for the West 
it was Sir Edwin who obtained for them the King's promise 
that they should not be disturbed in their freedom to worship 
as they pleased. 

Sandys and his colleagues were not merely men of enter- 
prise who had invested in a stock company with the hope of 
making money. They were statesmen, patriots and patrons 
of letters. In birth and breeding, in talent and culture, in 
character and influence, they were the cream of England. In 
society and in commerce they were intimately associated. In 
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politics they were of the same party and held the same lib- 
eral views as to government and human rights. They were 
men of vision, and the Virginia lure had captivated them. 
They were full of it. Naturally, they talked of it at their 
gatherings, as they touched their wine-cups or crumbled into 
the queer things called "pipes" the pungent dried leaves voy- 
agers to the Western world had brought back, and enjoyed 
the new and fashionable sensation — smoking. 

Prominent in this group was the Earl of Southampton, 
Shakespeare's patron and chum, who, with Sandys, was so 
zealous for American liberty that the wily Spanish Ambassa- 
dor to the court of King James warned his Majesty against 
"the popular Lord Southampton" as well as "the dangerous 
Sandys." His Majesty had good reason to fear the Virginia 
Company itself, which was a self-governing body, and which, 
during the long intervals when he purposely refrained from 
assembling Parliament, did not hesitate to debate upon affairs 
of State which bore no relation to colonial matters. 

This company, dominated by the liberal party, has been 
called "a school for education in free government." The 
weekly meetings of its executive council were long held at 
the house of Nicholas Ferrar, one of London's merchant 
princes, and he and his sons, Nicholas and John, were among 
the staunchest friends of Virginia and most faithful nurses 
of the budding American democracy. They were business 
men of high integrity, and the younger Nicholas was, besides, 
a scholar and man of conspicuously saintly life. Virginia was 
fortunate indeed when, after his seven years at Cambridge 
and his extensive travels, this young gentleman decided to de- 
vote himself to her development. 

More than to all others does the world owe the beginnings 
of American democracy to these three — Ferrar, Sandys and 
Southampton. Thanks to the portrait painters of the day, 
we may look upon the faces — above huge, starchy ruffs — of 
this trio of patriots of three hundred years ago. They are 
large-browed, all of them. Sandys' and Southampton's fea- 
tures are strong and keen and at the same time benevolent; 
Ferrar's is almost angelic in sweetness. Charles Mills Gayley, 
in his interesting book, "Shakespeare and Founders of Liberty 
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in America" (Macmillan, 1917), proves that, besides South- 
ampton, Will Shakespeare had other familiars in the group 
of sponsors for the beginning of free government for Eng- 
lishmen beyond seas. How much, we wonder with Dr. Gay- 
ley, did the liberal-mindedness which wrought the miracle owe 
to this great-souled goodfellow? It is pleasant to see him, 
in imagination, listening to travelers' tales of adventure in the 
land of Virginia — namesake of Queen Bess — and to recall that 
one of the most poetic of his dramas was inspired by that 
"most wonderful tempest'' which caused the "wracke" in the 
Bermuda Islands, of the good ship "Sea Venture," bound for 
Virginia. 

Other notables of the Shakespeare coterie who were mem- 
bers of the Virginia Colony were the Earl of Pembroke (who, 
like Southampton, was a member of the Council for New 
England, as well as of that for Virginia), Sir Robert Sidney 
(brother of the knightly Sir Philip), Sir Henry Neville, and 
Lord Delaware — the famous sometime Governor of the colony. 
Then there were the brother lawyers and poets, Christo- 
pher Brooke (crony of John Donne, who was himself a stock- 
holder in the company) and John Selden, who "kept a plenti- 
ful table and was never without learned company." 

It was through the determined endeavor of the men named 
and their associates that, in order to give the Virginians "a 
hande in the governinge of themselves" it was granted that "a 
general assemblie shoulde be helde yearly." It was to consist 
of the Governor and Council, sitting as Upper House, and a 
House of Burgesses composed of two members from each 
plantation or borough, "freely to be elected by the inhabitants 
thereof." While its acts had to be approved by the Virginia 
Company in London, no legislation by the company was to be 
valid until confirmed by the "assemblie" sitting at James- 
town. 

The newly commissioned Governor, Sir George Yeardley, 
was to have sailed for Virginia on November 28, 1618, bear- 
ing with him formal instructions for the election. Every- 
thing was in readiness for the voyage, but as the stars came 
out on the night before, a brilliant comet was seen to bloom 
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among them. Sir George and his sponsors, searching the 
skies for weather signs, gazed at the flaming thing with un- 
easy awe. Who could say whether it boded good fortune or 
disaster? Men who went down to the sea in ships in those 
days took their lives in their hands. The "wracke" of the 
"Sea Venture" was still remembered. Governor Yeardley 
was himself a survivor, and many of his party had seen "The 
Tempest" played. His good ship remained in port next day 
and many days thereafter, for the heavenly visitor kept all 
England star-gazing for full two months. 

And so England's gift of free government was not started 
upon its voyage to far Virginia until the end of January in 
the new year. 



The colony had now been planted for twelve years and had 
taken deep enough root to give good hope of permanency. 
With the exception of the little settlement of "Argall's Gift," 
it was scattered some seventy miles along James River, and 
was six or seven miles wide. Its inhabitants numbered about 
two thousand. The ruinous community plan had been aban- 
doned. Every man had now his own allotment of land, and 
when his day's work was done could sit down under his own 
vine and fig-tree. For protection from the Indians, as well 
as for good neighborhood, the emigrants established them- 
selves in groups called variously "city," "borough," "hun- 
dred" or "plantation." There were (besides Jamestown) ten 
of these settlements of cabins and cottages, in the midst of 
gardens and fields — each duly fortified against the Indians 
with woden palisades. 

Experiments were being made in improving native crops, 
and the products of England and other countries were being 
tried out in Virginia soil. In tobacco the colony possessed a 
new commodity, for which there was constantly increasing 
demand across the sea. Plans were afoot for the establish- 
ment, at Henricopolis — on James River — of a school and col- 
lege for the education of children of the red man as well as 
of the white man. 

Such was Virginia when dawned the first election day in 
the colony — and in America. 




Henry, Earl of Southampton 
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In accordance with his instruction, "Sir George Yeardley, 
Knight, Governor and Captain-General of Virginia, having 
sent his summons all over the country, there were chosen two 
representatives for each borough/' Bright and early in the 
dazzling heat of that morning of July 30, 1619 (or some time 
during the day before it), each councillor and burgess spurred 
his horse or set his sloop's sail toward Jamestown. From 
Charles City and the City of Henricus came the burgesses — 
two by two. From Martin's Brandon, Martin's Hundred and 
Lawne's Plantation they came; from Ward's Plantation, Ar- 
gall's Gift and Flowerdieu Hundred; from Smith's Hundred 
and Kecoughtan, and of course "James Citie" had its own two 
representatives. 

It was in a Virginia church — St. John's, Richmond — that 
Patrick Henry, when the rights which England had given 
America were endangered, cried, "Give me liberty or give me 
death!" And it was in the small wooden church at James- 
town in Virginia that the transplanted Englishmen, who were 
the earliest Americans, met in General Assembly, to exercise 
those rights for the first time. 

In the language of the Secretary, Master John Pory — who 
was also made Speaker of the House — it is written: 

"The most convenient place we could find to sitt in was 
the Quire of the Church, where Sir George Yeardley, the 
Governor, being sett down in his accustomed place, those of 
the Council of Estate sate next him on ooth handes, excepte 
only the Secretary then appointed Speaker, who sate right 
before him, John Twine, Clerke of the General Assembly, 
being placed nexte the Speaker, and Thomas Pierse, the Ser- 
geant, standing at the barre to be ready for any service the 
Assembly should command him." 

As the first Legislature in any of the English colonies, this 
Assembly may fairly be regarded as not only the forerunner 
of American colonial and state legislatures, and of the United 
States Congress, but also of Canadian, Australian and African 
parliaments. 

It must be remembered that the coming of the Pilgrim 
Fathers to Plymouth was still more than a year off, and that 
among the French to the north or Spaniards to the south, such 
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an innovation as a popularly elected Legislature was not to be 
dreamed of. It was only through the lonely outpost of Eng- 
land on the banks of James River that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, could have been brought 
to the Western world in that year of grace, 1619. 

The church is believed to have been similar to the building 
of Lord Delaware's time, which it succeeded, and of which 
we have, happily, a complete description. This was sixty feet 
long by twenty-four feet wide. Fragrant cedars from the 
woods hard by had given of their red-veined timber for its 
pews, pulpit, chancel-rail, and the framework of its "fair, 
broad windows," which were made to "shut and open as the 
weather shall occasion/' and a goodly black-walnut tree had 
fallen to provide the holy table. In the "quire" was a green 
velvet chair for the Governor to sit in and before it a greeln 
velvet cushion for him to kneel upon. The stone baptismal 
font was "hewen hollow like a canoe," and in the steeple hung 
two bells, which rang daily at 10 o'clock and at 4 o'clock to 
call the townspeople to morning and evening prayer. Lord 
Delaware set the fashion of keeping the church "passing sweet 
and trimmed up with divers flowers." 

Under its brick-paved floor and in the graves around it lay 
the bones of many of those who had given their lives to se- 
cure a foothold for Anglo-Saxon civilization in the New 
World. Sir George Yeardley himself, presiding over the As- 
sembly in his throne-like chair on this history-making sum- 
mer morning, would within a few years be sleeping under the 
tiled chancel, and there may still be seen a gravestone believed 
to be his, whose worn markings show that it covers the dust 
of a knight. 

We can almost see the assembling, in this sweet place, of 
America's earliest legislators. 

They are all in high feather, for the brightest day that the 
land of their adoption has yet seen is breaking. There are 
hearty greetings, of course, and exchange of news of crops 
and home happenings. Here comes Governor Yeardley in 
all the state in which he fares to service on Sundays. 'He 
wears his "holiday attire," and on both sides of him and be- 
hind march his bodyguard arrayed in his Excellency's livery 
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and armed with halberds. He enters the choir and sits him 
down in his velvet chair. Next come the councillors (their 
good swords clanking at their sides and spurs ringing on the 
aisle as they walk), and take their seats on his Excellency's 
right and left. Similarly accoutred, follow the burgesses, in 
orderly procession — two by two, two by two. 

"For as muche as men's affaires doe little prosper where 
God's service is neglected, all the burgesses tooke their places 
in the Quire till a prayer was said by Mr. Bucke, the minister, 
that it would please God to guide and sactifie all our proceed- 
ings to his Owne glory and the good of this plantation. 
Prayer being ended, to the intente that as we had begun at 
God Almighty, so we might proceed with awful and due re- 
specte towards His lieutenant, our most gracious and dread 
sovereigne, all the burgesses were entreated to retyre them- 
selves into the body of the church, which being done, before 
they were freely admitted, they were called to order by name, 
and so every man (none staggering at it) took the oath of 
supremacy, and then entered into the Assembly." 



As they take their seats — hats on, according to an ancient 
custom — let us have a closer look at these Englishmen chosen 
by their fellows to make a beginning of self-government in 
the country known throughout the world today as the Land 
of the Free. 

Governor Yeardley's knighthood has been earned. He is 
a trained soldier — having been an officer in the wars of Hol- 
land against Spain. He has already served Virginia well as 
a member of the Council of State and as Acting Governor. 
The marriage, after a while, of his cousin to the mother of a 
little boy by the name of John Harvard will give him for fu- 
ture readers of history a slight, but interesting, link with New 
England. 

Among members of the Council, Captain Francis West is 
a brother of Lord Delaware. He settled West Hundred — the 
plantation to become widely known as historic "Westover." 

Master Ralph Hamor has been Secretary of State for the 
colony, and is the author of a "Relation," which is to be a 
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valuable source of information for future students of early 
settlement days. 

Master John Rolfe has made himself famous by marrying 
Powhatan's daughter, and useful by successful experiments 
in tobacco culture. A sword, or to be more literal, a toma- 
hawk, hangs over his head, though happily for his peace of 
mind he does not know it — for notwithstanding his connec- 
tion with the Indians, he will be murdered by them in the 
massacre of March, 1622. 

Captain Nathaniel Powell was a "first settler." He ex- 
plored York River with Smith, and Chesapeake Bay with 
Newport — making notes which were used by Captain Smith 
in his celebrated "Historie of Virginia. " Both he and his 
wife will be victims of the massacre. 

Captain Samuel Maycock is "a Cambridge scholar. " For 
this inoffensive lover of books also, the red man gleefully 
whets his deadly tomahawk. 

The Rev. William Wickham is a gentleman of good family 
and a clergyman of the Church of England. 

The Secretary-Speaker, John Pory, is a Master of Arts of 
Cambridge. As he has been a member of the House of Com- 
mons, his knowledge of parliamentary law and proceedings 
is to prove valuable in helping the councillors and burgesses 
to conduct the Assembly according to form. 

And now for a glance at the burgesses. 

"James City" is represented by "Ensign Spence," and 
doughty Captain William Powell — famous in the colony as 
an Indian fighter. 

Captains Samuel Sharp and Samuel Jordan, of "Jordan's 
Journey" plantation, who represent Charles City, came over 
early. Captain Jordan is the husband of the fascinating dame, 
Cicely Jordan, who, as his widow, is to become the first 
American belle on record. Her career as a heart-breaker will 
cause a future General Assembly to pass a law against flirting, 
for the protection of love-sick Virginia bachelors, and give 
her a permanent place in history. 

For Kecoughtan appear Captain William Tucker, a leading 
merchant of the colony, and William Capps, who came over 
in 1607. 




Nicholas Ferrar, Jr. 
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It is interesting to note among the members of this Legis- 
lature, which was the foundation stone of American democ- 
racy, a "Mr. Jefferson/' an English merchant. He and Gov- 
ernor Yeardley's nephew, "Ensigne Rossingham," represent 
Flowerdieu Hundred. 

Captain Christopher Lawne, who, with "Ensign Washer," 
represents Lawne's Plantation, was formerly a member of the 
Puritan Church at Amsterdam. 

Members for Smith's Hundred are "Mr. Walter Shelley" 
— an early settler — and Captain Thomas Graves, who came 
over in 1607, and is destined to serve the colony long and 
honorably. 

From Martin's Hundred have come "Mr. John Boys" — 
still another victim-to-be of the massacre — and John Juxon, a 
kinsman of Bishop Juxon. 

Members from Argall's Gift are "Mr. Gourgainy" and Cap- 
tain Thomas Paulett, a great-grandson of the first Marquis 
of Winchester. 

"Captain Warde" represents Warde's Plantation, his own 
large patent. His colleague is "Lieutenant Gibbes," son of 
Mr. Thomas Gibbes, of the Virginia Company of London. 

Of Thomas Dowse and John Polentine, who sit for "the 
City of Henricus," we only know that their fellow planters 
of that borough chose them. 

Slight as are these bits of testimony from the early records, 
they give an impression of a personable body of men, equal to 
the responsibility with which they were entrusted by those 
who knew them best. Before they got down to work a scene 
was enacted which showed that the traditional American spirit 
of fair play to all and special privileges to none was as un- 
mistakably present in this germ of free government as it has 
since proved to be in the fully developed product. Governor 
Yeardley called attention to a clause in Captain John Martin's 
patent exempting his borough "from any command of the 
colony expect it be ayding and assisting the same against any 
forren or domestical enemy." 

The "honorable" councillors and "worthy" burgesses were 
of the opinion that the clause gave Captain Martin and his 
settlers at historic "Brandon" the privilege of choosing whether 
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or not they would obey laws about to be made for the whole 
colony. Captain Martin was a man of prominence and of 
property. Yet he was promptly summoned before the As- 
sembly and informed that he must either give up the objection- 
able clause or withdraw his burgesses. He declined to give 
up the clause and his burgesses were excluded from the ses- 
sion. 



The Assembly opened upon Friday, July 30, and sat through 
the following Wednesday — five sweltering mid-summer days. 
But notwithstanding temperature which caused "the altera- 
tion of the healthes of divers present," much interesting busi- 
ness was transacted. Laws which smack of our modern war 
measures regulated planting and trade, fixed the price of to- 
bacco, and made the killing of cattle illegal. And now was 
laid down America's first "slacker" law. If any man in the 
colony should be known to live in idleness the court was to 
appoint for him "a master whom he was to serve for wages 
until he shewe apparent signes of amendment." 

To prevent extravagance in dress, every man was to be 
taxed according to the value of the clothes he wore to church. 
"If he be unmarried, according to his own apparel; if he be 
married, according to ihs own and his wife's." 

"On Sundays," declared another law, "all persons whatso- 
ever must frequent divine service and sermons, both forenoon 
and afternoon, and all such as bear arms shall bring their 
pieces, swords, powder and shot." This was, of course, by 
way of preparedness against Indian surprise. It was enacted 
that "no injury or oppression be wrought by the English 
against the Indians whereby the present peace might be dis- 
turbed and ancient quarrels might be revived." Also that 
"each town, city, borough and particular plantation do obtain 
unto themselves by just means a certain number of the natives' 
children to be educated by them in true religion and civil 
course of life — of which children the most towardly boys in 
wit and graces of nature to be brought up by them in the first 
elements of literature so as to be fitted for the college intended 
for them." 
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Ministers and church wardens were to prevent immorality 
by "good admonitions and mild reproof," but sinners who per- 
sisted in their evil ways were to be presented for trial, and 
punished according ot their offenses. Continued persistence 
in their "enormous sins" was to be punished by excommuni- 
cation. 

For drunkenness the culprit ("if a private person") was 
to be reproved by the minister — privately for the first offense, 
publicly for the second. For the third he was to "lie in bolts 
twelve hours in the house of the provost marshal, and pay 
his fee." If an officer "offend in this crime," private rebuke 
for the first offense should come from the Governor himself; 
for the second, reproof from the minister should be delivered 
"openly in the church." For the third, the offender should be 
thrown into jail and deprived of his rank. "Against gaming 
with dice and cards" it was enacted that "the winner or win- 
ners shall lose all his or their winnings." Both winners and 
losers were to be fined ten shillings each, "one ten shillings 
whereof was to go to the discoverer and the rest to pious 
uses." 

Among petitions sent to the Virginia Company in London 
was one providing that in the allotment of land to the planters, 
each male child born in Virginia should be given one share 
for himself and one share for his wife — for herself — "because 
that in a new plantation it is not known whether a man or 
woman be the more necessary." Another interesting petition 
asked that the company would send over for the erection of 
the proposed "university and college" at Henricopolis "work- 
men of all sorts fit for that purpose." 

After sweating and stewing, battling with flies and mos- 
quitoes to the limit of endurance, the Assembly finally ad- 
journed on the afternoon of August 4, to meet again in the 
following March. 

And so passed into history the gathering at little James- 
town, in Virginia, which was the beginning of American de- 
mocracy. 

It is interesting to know that at a meeting of the Executive 
Council of the Virginia Company of London, held at the 
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house of Sir Edwin Sandys, the grant of February, 1620, as- 
suring the Pilgrims privileges of self-government similar to 
those already granted the Virginia colony was "examined 
and sealed in view of and with the approbation of the mem- 
bers present." 



